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SKI RAM AKKISHNA’S TKACH INCS 



KCiOlSM 



It is a great degradation to be conceited. 
Look at the crow, how wise he thinks 



himself to be, he never falls into a snare, 

w • 

he Hies off at the slightest approach of 
danger and steals food with the greatest 
dexterity, but the poor fellow cannot 
help eating filth. This is the result of 
being overwise or having the wisdom of 
the pettifogger. 



Vamtv is like a heap of rubbish or 
ashes on which water, as soon as it 
falls, dries. Prayers and contemplations 
produce no effect upon the heart puffed 
up with vanity. 

THOSE that seek for name are under 

% 

delusion. Thev forget that ever v thing 

o » o 

is ordained by the Great Disposer of all 

things — the Supreme Being, and that 

% 

all is due to the Lord and to nobod v 

* 

else. It is the wise that sav alwavs, 

✓ » 7 

‘It is Thou, It is Thou, O Lord , 1 but the 
ignorant and the deluded say, ‘It is I,’ 
‘It is 1 / 



On two occasions the Lord smiles 

1 % 

(1) A person is taken seriously ill and is 

v 

shortly going to die. The Doctor steps 
in and says to his mother, ‘Why, there is 



no cause for anxiety at all. I take upon 
mvself the saving of vour son’s life.’ 

* <9 ^ 



(2) Two brothers are bnsv making a 

' ^ u 

partition of their land. They take a 
measuring tape, put it across the land and 
say This side is mine, that side is yours.’ 



TlIOSK who have read a little become 
puffed up with pride. I had a conversa- 
tion on God with .He said, “Oh, 

I know all these.” I said to him “Does 
one who went to Delhi go about telling 

0 o 

that he did so and make a display ? 
Does a Babu say he is a Babu ?” 



THE dyspeptic knows too well that 
sour stuffs are injurious to him, but such 
is the force of association that their sight 

o 

is enough to make his mouth water. 
So, even if one tries hard to suppress 
the idea of I -ness and mine- ness, yet, in 
the field of action his unripe Ego shows 

itself. 

•• ■ ■ m us 

If one ponders over the T, and tries 
to find out what it is, one sees it is onlv 

w 

a word which denotes egoism. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to shake off Then he 
says “You wicked T if you will not go 
by any means, remain as the servant of 
God. This is called the ‘ripe T”. 



PRA1SUDDHA HHARATA 



A i 'll. 
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TRUTH IS SIMPLK 



W ITH knees touching the ground, 

mother and son were leaning 
over a tiny sprout just lifting its little 
head above the earth, intoxicated with 
the joy of a new world of air and sun- 
shine. 

‘T see it coming steadily up,” cried the 
ruddy six-year-old in delight, without 

turning his gaze from the microscope. 

> . 

“What is it that is pushing the tender 
stem up, mother ?” 

* 0 . 

“It is the life-force within the tiny 
plant, my son,” replied his mother. “The 
more is it able to absorb nourishment 
from without the quicker and better it 
grows. Look at that wild rose there and 
the garden rose on the border, how dif- 
ferent they are. But do you know what 
made them so different ? Nourishment. 
The wild rose was cultivated, plenty of 
nourishment in the shape of manure, sun, 
atmospheric elements were given to it 
and slowlv as it absorbed them and 
changed them into its own life principle 
it began to be different till it became the 

o » 

beautiful garden rose that vou see.” 

The little boy looked up to his mother, 
his beautiful clear eves filled with wonder. 
“Then, all the time the wild rose was 

/ x 

taking things from outside and making 
them a part of itself?” remarked he. 

“Yes my child,” said his mother, “that 
is the work of the life principle within. 

It is always expanding by absorbing 
things from outside. If you think of it, • 

i * 

you will see the same is done by the 

• * m m 

knowledge principle within you. Your 



knowledge principle is always wanting 
to know more. Whenever it knows a 
thing rightlv and well it absorbs and 
changes it into itself and expands and 
grows — - — ” 

“So mv knowledge principle can be- 
come like a garden rose from a wild rose 
if I give it plenty of nourishment” — 
interrupted the child. 

“Yes, my son,” said the mother. “That 

% 

is exactly what vour knowledge principle 
will be. You see, with your knowledge 
growing every day, even as the sprout 
that vou were looking at through the 

✓ r> r> 

microscope does, you will get more and 
more joy and power, as the wild rose gets 
sweet smell, rich color and beautiful form 
on its wav to become the garden rose.” 

“Oh ! 1 shall be so glad to become like 
a garden rose from the state of a wild 

o 

rose.” 

“You are sure to be, my cherub,” re- 
joined his mother. “The knowledge 
principle in you is what people usually 
call the light of God. The more you let 
God manifest in vou bv increasing this 

* * o 

light, the more joy and power — the 
attributes of God — you have, till a time 
will come when you will be full of light 
and full of God”. 

“The knowledge principle, then, is the 
real God”. ■ 

“To be sure, mv bov”, answered his 
mother. “And to manifest the God in 
you more and more, you will have to 
make the instrument for absorbingknowl- 
edge— the mind, purer and purer. And 
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“[ have told vou how to do it. Never be 
hasty in act or speech. Never cause pain 
to anything, for in everyth ing there is life 
and feeling even though vou mav not 

o ✓ ✓ 

see their manifestation. And back of 



50 

life and feeling there is the omnipresent 
God. Do not forget mv child that the 

D 

same God that is in you is equally in 
every thing else.” 

San an i) a. 



DUTY 




HE increasing light shed upon 
tenets of ancient Hinduism 




the researches of orientalists has tend- 
ed to dispel the misconception that 
Hinduism is a religion which preaches 
asceticism on.lv-; that it offers no attrac- 
tion or consolation to the man of the 
world whose end and aim in life is to live 
and die in the honest performance of his 
duty. Tlie Bhagavad Gita which probably 
contains the quintessence of the entire 
teachings of Hinduism, is a discourse 
addressed to the man of the world, to 
Arjuna tne warrior, having for its pro- 
fessed object his deliverance from the 
ignorance which made him resolve to 
shirk his appointed duty under the false 
notion that tile slaying of his kinsmen 
was sinful. Apart from the Bhagavad 
Gita tide many religious books of the 



Hindus abound with stories and incidents 
illustrative of the same central idea that 
the path of duty is the way to deliverance. 



Such an episode is the story of the 
sixteen kings related by the great sage 
Vyasa to king Yudhisthira while condol- 
ing the death of his nephew, Abhimanyu 
in battle. The story is too long for 
reproduction here. We shall see how 

Badarayana applied its moral for convin- 

• * 

cing Yudhisthira that the death of his 
nephew in the performance of his duty 



was not an event to be grieved for. 

o 

% 

When the news of prince Abhi- 
rn anvu’s death was conveved to kins; 
Yudhisthira lie naturally became pros- 
trate with grief. Abhimanvu was the 

o ✓ 

favourite of the family. Though the five 

v o 

9 - 

brothers had a son each by queen Drau- 
padi, yet all of them, as well as queen 
Draupadi herself had particular affection 
for Abhimanyu. Apart from his good 
looks and many accomplishments, he 
formed the tie which connected them 
with Lord Sri Krishna, being the son of 
Arjuna bv Sri Krishna’s sister, Subhadra. 
The loss of a young princeofsuch promise 
was a blow to the king, who sent 
the boy to fight without his father’s 
knowledge, placing too blind a con- 
fidence on the boy’s enthusiastic 

assurances of being able to successfully 

• 6 | 

break through the strategic arrangements 

% • • 

planned by such a veteran warrior as 
Dron a. The feeling therefore, that he was 
in a measure accountable for having sent 
the boy to an early death, due to lack of 
consideration on his part of the unequal 
character of the combat which Abhi- 
manyu was forced to face, overpowered 
the king, and he, even he, the proverbial- 
ly calm and resigned Yudhisthira, aban- 
doned himself to so much grief that his 

« 

condition excited the commisseration of 
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the sage Vvasa who came down to offer 

o ^ 

consolation and advice. Among other 
precepts of counsel and comfort the sage 
narrated the story of Srinjaya, a great 
king of old, a short sketch of which is as 
follows : — 



King Srinjaya was a very wise and 
valiant king who once ruled over Bharata 
V’an 



sa. 



This king had 



an eminent 



preceptor in the sage Narada, whose 
spiritual power formed the king’s support 
in the performance of his onerous duties. 
The king ruled wisely and well for man v 
years and scattered plenty over the 
land. The daws wore on and the king 

> o 

began to feel' old age creeping upon him. 



Soon lie must lav down his duties and 
seek the peaceful retirement of the jungle 
to end his days in meditation and prayer. 
But to whom was he to leave the crown 

t . 

which he was beginning to feel heavv ? 

o C> . ✓ 

God had given him no heir to carry on 

o ^ 

his name and fame, whom he could 
bring up after himself, a great warrior 
and a wise king. The king in his d if- 

o o 

ficultv sought the aid of Narada. The 

* o 

sage gave him his blessing and promised 
him a son whose very excrements would 
be shining gold. The king was delight- 



ed. The blessing was fulfilled to the 
letter. The king already rich, became 
richer as each day passed, and paved 

his city with gold and showered gold 

* 

upon his subjects. Though he thus 

made all about him happy and contented, 

vet he excited the covetousness of cer- 
• + 

tain unprincipled persons who conceived 

and successfully carried into execution a 

* 

\ .» 

plan of kidnapping the little prince 

«• • * . - • 

who was barely"" six months old. But 

* 

covetousness never pays. The evil doers 



* m • 

not knowing precisely how the old king 



Finding nothing inside 

c> o 



managed to extract so much gold out of 

o o 

his son, tore the poor infant's stomach 
open in the hone of finding an unlimited 

i L CD 

store, within, 
they suspected one another and fell out, 
the result of the strife being that none 
lived to expiate the great sin they 
committed. The king found his son's 
mutilated corpse with his murderers 
scattered around, themselves ignobly 
slain. Though a wise king, and a dis- 

. o O ’ 

ciple of Narada, Srinjaya was after all 
a human being and was deeply grieved 

at the sad and cruel end of the child who 

* 

was truly the only hope of his old age. 
Narada ever ready to aid and counsel 
his disciple at once appeared on the 
scene and tried to assuage the king’s grief 
by impressing upon him the truth that 
death was a necessary sequence of birth 
and bv wav of illustration narrated the 



storv of the sixteen kings we have re- 

^ • o ■ 



ferred to at the outset. All these sixteen 

kings, one of whom was the Lord 

Sri Rama himself, lived their appointed 

days, strove to do their duty and finally 
- ✓ * 

like all other men succumbed to death. 
“When even such men died”, said Narada 
to king Srinjaya, “why grieve for an in- 
fant which had just begun to live ? Does 
any one grieve for the numerous 
blooms and butterflies that charm 

.t 

tlie world for a brief period and then 
quietly fade away ?” The deeply spiritual 
mind of the king readily assimilated the 

o ^ 

sage’s teaching and he soon reconciled 
himself to the inevitable. The king’s 

o 

fortitude pleased the sage who rewarded 

him for his courage bv bringing back 

the dead bov to life, who afterwards lived 

* 7 



to be a great king like his father. 

o » » 



Having related this storv Vvasa 

O * 
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remarked that lie could bring back 
Abhimanvu to life, but he would not do 
so because the prince had died in the 
performance of. his duty as a warrior. 
•By the cumulative effects of actions in 
previous states of existence lie had been 
born in a family of heroes, had all the 
purificatory ceremonies befitting a twice- 
born performed for him, had with the aid 



of these ceremonies as well as his train- 



ing as a Kshatriya become qualified for 
the performance of his duties and had 
met with his death like a hero while 



fighting bravely for a just cause, leaving 
an issue to keep alive his family tradi- 
tions and religious duties. Elis mission 
fu. filled, he had gone to live in a higher 
sphere where also he had his Karma to 
work out. It would be a pity to disturb 
him and pull him down again into 

p 

earthly existence. 

Now comes the moral. The bearing- of 

o 

the story of the sixteen kings and king 



Sri nj ay a and Vyasa’s advice to Yudhis- 
thira on the central idea of duty from 
which we set out, consists in this fact 
that whereas the sage Narada considered 
it advisable to revive the infant son of 
king Srinjaya who had not given any 
indication of the kind of man and prince 
he was going to turn out, the sage 
VYasa declined to lengthen the life of 

* o 

Abbimanyu— in every respect a great 
prince. The reason for the difference 

4 

lay in this : in the one case the infant had 
not had time to fulfil what it was born 
to perform ; in the other, the prince had 
fulfilled his mission in life and had 
qualified himself for entering into a higher 
plane of existence. We must all realise 
therefore that we are here to work out 
our Karma and so long as we do it as we 
should, even death need have no terror 
for us. 

K. Gopalan Nair. 



WOMAN IN A NCI K NT INDIA 



( Continued from page JJ.) 



M ALAYAVATI : The wife of 

Shalivahana. She was well- 
versed in the Shabda-Shastras. 

(ii) KAMA LA : The wife of Deva- 
datta. She was learned in the Shastras 
and skilled in the Arts. 

(12) MRIGAVATI : The mother of 

Udayanacharya. She was highly edu- 
cated. 



(13) SANKRITYAYANI: She was 

learned and led a life .of austerities. 
(Vrihat Kathasara). 



(14) AKA : The disciple of Ram 3 - 

das Swami. She was an earnest follower 
of the path of spiritual knowledge. 

(15) BANKA: A potter’s daughter. 

She was a learned Brahmavadini. She 
held a famous discussion with her father* 
Raka, on the Ad v ait a Vedanta. (Bhakta 
Vijaya, Chap. 1 1). 

(16) S LTR Y A V A TI : The \vi fe of the 
king Anantadeva. She was highly edu- 

v . o * 

cated and great. (Kathasaritasagara). 



(17-27.) MUKTABAI, JAN ABA I, 
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PH A HU DBM A mi A RATA 



A H I! A Y A R A , A P AG G A, M U R A GG A , 
BALIJA, MOHANANCI, MOULLI, 
G I R I J A B A I , P R K M A BA I ,G A N A B A I , 

&c : Though quite young these women 

were well versed in the Shastras, and 

thoroughly educated. Some of them 

were poetesses and extremely religious : 

others well up in Politics, Astronomy, 

Chemistry, Geography, and Minerology. 

Some were leaders of the assembly of 

¥ 

the learned in Roval Courts, and above 

r 

all many of them were Brahmavadinis. 
A descriptive account of them can be 
read with interest in Bhakta Vijaya, 
Kabicharitra, Kosaleshwara Vijaya and 
other works. 

That the Hindu could not only honor 
a woman but venerate and almost wor- 
ship her as a goddess cannot be better 
illustrated than bv quoting passages from 
the oldest Scriptures, such as the laws of 
M an u , Vy asas m r i t i , Pa rasa rastn r i t i , Bhag a- 
vata and others, in which it is most clear- 
ly put forth together with their duties. In 
the third chapter of Manu tlie following 
occurs : — “The father, the brother, the 
husband, the brother-in-law who ever 
seek well-being should respect her as 
well as present her with clothings and 
ornaments. There the Devas rejoice 
where women are respected ; where 
it is otherwise, all actions fail to bring 

9 o 

success.” (Slokas 55, 56). 

‘*She should be always content, well 
efficient in household occupations, should 
keep the household utensils clean 
and bright, be moderate in expenses 
(incurred in treating friends, relations and 
guests) (V. 150.)“ 

By “household occupations,” accord- 
ing to Medha-Tithi, are meant earning 
money as well as the spending it in relig- 



An\ 

ious duties & c. This explanation is en- 
dorsed by other commentators such as 
Kulluck Bhatta, Raghavananda and 
others. 

In the ninth chapter Manu says : — 
“Women should be employed in earning 
and spending money as also in puri- 
ficatory acts, in religious ditties, in distri- 
buting anna (food; to large number of 

guests &c. (11) ......They, the 

brightness of the home, are worthy of 
respect ; there is no difference between 
women and ‘personified welfares’ in the 

home (26) The attainment of 

heaven of one's forefathers and one's self 
is dependent upon one’s wife” (28) &c. 

In the Vyasasmriti,Chap. 1 1 , it is stated 
that “the married couple should be of 
one mind in the performance of acts con- 
ducive to their welfare here and hereafter. 
The wife should be pure in mind, word 
and deed, loyal to the wishes of her hus- 
band, frank and helpful like a comrade 
and follow him like a shadow.” 

The Vrihatparasarasmriti, Chap. IV 
says : "Long life, wealth, fame and sons 
come to man through the contentment 
of the other sex, as they are undoubtedly 
destroyed by the curse of the latter 
when ill-treated.” 

There are many such passages in the 

% 

Smritis of Gautama, Jajnavalka, Vashis- 
tha &c., that could be quoted if space 
permitted. 

TheSrimat Bhagavat,Varaha, Matsya 
and Skanda Puranas and other works 
abound with the same idea. 

In Bhagavat (Sk an cl ha VI, Chap. 19) 
the Pnngsavana Vrata comprising the 
uttering of mantras , performing japa s 
oblation of clarified butter in fire, chant- 
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ing hymns, doing all nccessarv things 

o ^ O ¥ O 

to complete a religious act, rite or cere- 

4 

mony and worshipping Vishnu, — has 
been prescribed for woman. 

From what has been stated above it 
is clear! v seen that the best and highest 

¥ o 

women — the Rrahmavadinis and their 
peers in household life — had not only the 
right of studying the Veda but they did 
so, and what is more they were many of 
them the seers of Mantras. The 
restriction contained in the passage 

applies to foolish and unenlightened 
women. For them the Jthihases and 
Tu ran as have been ordained, by the study 
of which they rise to the highest ideals 
of religion and attain knowledge of Brah- 
man in the end. 

We have seen that the women of 
ancient India excelled in every branch 
of science and art then known. No branch 
of study was the monopoly of one partic- 
ular sex. Women were students and 
teachers of the higher scriptures, conduct- 
ed religious rites and sacrifices, held 
important appointments in Royal courts, 
wrote books, were charioteers and good 
riders, managed large estates, were ex- 
cellent treasurers and accountants, were 
great as Sannyasins and householders, 
great in counsel, great in war, and great 

in everv branch of human activity. 

* • * 

We have been dealing so long with 
the Hindu women of ancient India. We 
shall fail in our duty if we do not men- 
tion some of the most noted Buddhist 
women whose names and deeds are 
recorded in the Buddhistic scriptures.* 

*Xhe writer is Indebted to SahUya Sankita and 
Journal of the Makahodhi Society for the information 
about the Buddhist women. 



(1) MALATI : She was anxious to 

solve the difference between death and 
Nirvana. (Malati Maclhava, Act VI). 

(2) KAMANDAKI : Her words in 

Malati Madhava, Act II, show that she 
not only studied Buddhistic -scriptures but 
was quite at home with the works of 
Hindu Rishis. 

(3) SHUKLA : She was the charm- 
ing daughter of a vefv wealthy Shakva 

O O * r •» 

of Kapil avast 11. . Reports of her beauty 
and parts had spread far and wide and 
hundreds of princes were mad to be 
favoured with her hand. But her ambi- 
tion was in the other direction. She was 

0 

determined to forsake all desires for 
material happiness and take to renuncia- 
tion and gain Nirvana or total cessation 
of desire and embodiment.' She gave 
up the immense wealth of her father and 

through hard Tapasya reached the high 

* 

stage of an Arhat. Her deep wisdom 
and thoughtful teachings dispelled the 
mental darkness of many a prince. 

(4) SOMA : She was a Brahman 

lady with wonderful memory and mental 
* ¥ 

strength. She used never to forget what 
she once heard. She also gained A rhat- 
ship through Tapasya . 

(5) KUBALAYA : She was a young 

dancing girl. She came to Srivasti city 

with hundreds of other men to join in a 

great festival that was going on there. 

Having reached there she enquired if 

there was anv one in the city who could 

- ¥ 

surpass her in beauty. One said in reply 
“Yes, a Sramana (Sannyasin) by name 
Gautama”. Hearing this, she immediate- 
ly went to him and tried all her charms 
on the Bhagavana, but they were frus- 
trated by the superior power of Gautama 
Buddha. Her unique beauty faded away 
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and she looked like a woman of eightv. 
Ashamed and grieved she fell at Bud- 

o 

dhas feet who made her the owner of 
spiritual knowledge and highest wisdom. 

(6) KASHISUNDARI : Daughter 

of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. She 

o 

too, setting aside the wooings of many 
princes determined to pass her days in 
the study of Buddhist Scriptures. . She 
came to Bhagavan Kashyapa and prayed 
to be initiated. Site began to practise 
devotion under his instruction but some 
of her disappointed lovers tried to carry 
her awav bv force. When thev came 

* * r 

for the purpose she confounded them by 
her strange Yoga powers. 

(7) KSHKMA— I: The daughter 

of king Prasenjita. While the Lord 
Buddha was staving at Srivasti, hostilities 



broke out between her father and the 

king Brahmadatta. She was born while 

• • • 

the war was raging and strange to say 
at the same moment also a son was born 
to Brahmadatta. After this wonderful 
occurrence both kings proposed that 
peace should be restored if promise was 
made on both sides that the boy and the 



girl should be made man and wife when 

of age. And so was it settled. But 

when Kshema reached maturity she ex- 

* 

pressed her intention of living a life of 
celibacy under the instruction of Buddha 
Deva. tier father knowing this became 
very anxious and requested Brahmadatta 
to have the marriage performed as soon 
as possible. But the noble Kshema 
flecl to Lord Buddha, who, seeing her fit- 
ness for discipleship, accepted and taught 

* 9 

her. She attained to a very high 
stage of spiritual culture and self-control. 

(8) PRAVABA : The daughter of 
a wealthy merchant of Srivasti. She 



also did not marrv, though son dit after 

* 9 A .. 

• * 

by many nobles and princes. She attain- 
ed Arhatatva bv hard devotion, being 
initiated bv Buddha, and became a 
teacher of the knowledge of Nirvana. 

O 

(9) SUPRIYA: In her childhood 

she remembered her former existence. 

Then a Buddhist monk came for alms 

, * • 

to her father’s house and his teachings 

■ s 

struck root in the heart of the little girl 

* 

and soon developed into a -mighty tree 
of spiri tual knowledge. A t the tender age 
of seven she begged permission of her 

/ 4 ' | ' 

parents to renounce the world. Gautami 
initiated her in the Buddhist nunhpod. 
She earned celebrity by nursing the 

9 ' 

plague-stricken and. feeding the famine- 

r • 

stricken poor and the needy by begging 
from door to door. Supriya, by her 
higher knowledge and renunciation, 
ga in ed A rha tatva . 

(10) M A LIN I: The daughter of 

Kriki, the king of Benares. Once Mai ini 
sumptuously entertained Bhagavan 
Kashyapa with his disciples. But the 
powerful courtiers and Court-Pundits of 
her father became annoved and angrv 

* O • w 

with her conduct. They persuaded the 
king to banish her from, the kingdom. 
Malini prayed her banishment might 
be deferred for a week to which the king 
agreed. It is strange to say that the 
girl by her wonderful spiritual knowledge 
and power of teaching converted 
within that time her brother, sister, other 
rel at ion s, m i n is te rs, se r van t s, and ci t i zen s 

numbering five hundred to Buddhism ! 

- * * - . 

The Brahmans and Pundits of the time 
were amazed at her vast learning and 
w i sd o m . 

( To be continued, ) 

VirajanAnda. 
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Last December news arrived of the 
brilliant success with which the Fulton 
submarine boat more than justified the 
utmost boasts .of the designers of these 
vessels. With a full crew on board, 
including a Rear-Admiral of the United 



States, the Fulton boat went out into 

Peconic Hay, sank six; feet under water, 

and lay on the bottom of the sea for fif- 

& 

teen hours on end. The crew were per- 
fectly comfortable. They went about 
their ordinary work in the ordinary way, 
they 




not use any of the reserve of 

* 

compressed air, and, according to the 
unanimous testimony of officers and crew, 
they experienced no inconvenience what- 
ever. One of the officers declared that 
there was no reason why they should not 
have remained under water for five days, 

except for the lack of food. When they 

& • 

were lying on the bottom a great storm 
arose, and the wind lashed into fury the 
surface of the Bay. But although the 
tempest was raging in fury immediately 

t • 

above their heads, none of those in the 
Fulton boat had any idea that there was 
anything but dead calm. They were in 
very shallow water, which makes it all 
the more remarkable. At the end of fif- 
teen hours, when they rose to the sur- 
face and discovered the kind of weather 
to which they had emerged, the captain 
declared with an oath that if he had 
known it was like this on top he would 

not have come up just then. 

* 

* * 

The source of power, in machinery, 



as in the animal economy, is derived al- 

* ' 

most entirely from the vegetable king- 

O o 

dom ; in which, matter which has been 
largely exhausted of its store of force 
by the engine and the animal, and dis- 
carded as carbonic acid, water, and other 
burned products, is raised again by the 
action of the solar energy to its static 
plane of chemical potentiality. And it 
is an interesting and significant fact that 
the two great vegetable staples consumed 
by the dead and bv the living mechan- 

✓ x o 

isms respectively are identical in composi- 
tion ; that the cellulose, which is the 
principal food of the engine, is chemi- 
cally isomeric .with the starch which is 
the principal fuel of the animal. And 
the cellulose of the one, equally with the 
starch of the other, may, as is well known, 
beconverted into sugar. It is hardly neces- 
sary to explain in this connection that 

* 

the mineral coal so largely utilized, is it- 
self but a metamorphosed cellulose ; 
whose hydrogen and oxygen, (the ele- 
ments of water,) expelled by geologic 
heat, have left remaining the carbon al- 
most in a state of isolated purity. 

Nor does it detract from the value of 
this parallelism between the diet of the 
inorganic and organic worker, that the 
latter (the animal) has not been so organ- 
ized as to be capable of availing itself 
directly of the stored force in woody 
fiber ; equal though it be to that which 

it has been adapted to assimilate. 

* 

* * 

On the night of February 2 1st 
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1901, an astronomer was amazed to see 

a flaming new star in the constellation 

Perseus. Immediately the astronomers 

✓ 

consulted their photographs and found 
that in the place where this wonderful 
new star now blazed, not the faintest 
speck of light had existed forty-eight 
hours earlier! The first theory propounded 
was that a tremendous collision had 
occurred in the depths of space between 
two vast bodies that were invisible to 
us until by crashing together they 
suddenly set themselves aflame. This 
theory that two dead suns had met soon 
gave way to another somewhat different 
theory, which assumed that one of the 
colliding masses, instead of being a single 
dark body, had been a huge, cold, invis- 
ible, swarm of meteors, or perhaps a 
vast cloud of unillumined gaseous mat- 
ter — in short, a dark nebula — which was 
set into tremendous blaze by the violent 
rush of the burnt-out sun that had come 

into contact with it and passed swiftly 

• * 

through its very centre. 

After the new star had blazed for a 
few weeks with extraordinary splendour 
it began to fade rapidly. But while it 
faded a new appearance began. The 

s , • 

first intimation of the change was given 
by the spectroscope, which showed that 
the lines characteristic of stars were dis- 
appearing while the lines which belong 
only to nebulas were becoming promi- 
nent But, suddenly, in November, it 
was found that the new nebula had 
assumed a shape strikingly like that 
in which our own solar system must 
have appeared before it had condensed 
into the planets which now exist. In 
the centre is a bright, comparatively 
condensed mass, like that from which 
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the sun was formed. Surrounding this 

are vast partially formed rings, like those 

• * . • % 

out of which the earth and the other 

planets were shaped. More surprising 

■ * # * 

yet, some of these rings show conden- 
sations, or places of inferior brightness, 
which suggest a tendency to break up 

OO ' y 1 

and to become separate globular bodies, 
which is precisely what happened with 
the nebulous rings that originally, accord- 
ing to the celebrated theory of Laplace, 
existed round our sun. But there is 
another marvel yet to be related that, in 
some respects, casts all those that have 

been already set forth into the shade. 

✓ 

On November nth it was announced 
that the new nebula in Perseus was 
actually in motion, and that its rate of 

motion had been measured. 

* * 

* 

There is a fact in nature that the 
microscope has revealed that fills the 
contemplative mind with wonder and an 
aspiration to see a little farther into the 
living substance, and so perchance dis- 
cover the hidden springs of action. This 

fact may be called cellular altruism. In 

✓ » 

• * * * 

human . society the philanthropist and 
soldier are ready at any time to sacrifice 
themselves for the race or the nation. 
With the animals the guards of the flock 
or herd are equally ready to die in its 
defence. 

So within each of the higher organisms 

the microscope has shown a guarding 

host, the leucocytes or white blood 
> * 

corpuscles. The brilliant discoveries in 
the processes of life with higher forms 

have shown that not only is there a 

% * 

struggle for existence with dead nature 
and against forms as large or larger than 
themselves, but each organism is liable 
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to be undermined by living forms, animal 
and vegetable, infinitely smaller than 

O J * 

themselves, insignificant and insidious, 

but deadly. Now, to guard the body 

against these living particles and the 

particles of dust that would tend to 

clog the system, there is a vast army of 

amoeba-like cells, the leucocytes, that go 

wherever the body is attacked and do 

•/ 

battle. If the guards succeed, the organ- 
ism lives and flourishes ; otherwise it 
dies or becomes weakened and hampered. 
Rut what becomes of the clogging or 
deleterious material which the leucocytes 
have taken up ? These bodyguards are, 
after all, a part of the organism, and for 
them simply to engulf the material would 
not rid the body entirely of it, and final- 
ly an inevitable clogging of the system 
would result. The problem is simple 
and definite ; whatbecome of the deleteri- 
ous substances, bacteria and dust par- 
ticles, that get into the body and be- 
come engulfed by the leucocytes ? For- 
tunately for the solution of this problem, 
in the beautiful Cayuga Take there is an 
animal, the Necturus, with external gills 
through which the blood circulates for 
its purification. So thin and trans- 
parent is the covering tissue in these 
gills that one can see into the blood 
st rea m al m os t as e a s i ly as i f i t we r e uft - 
covered. Every solid constituent of the 
blood, whether red corpuscle, white 
corpuscle, microbe, or particle of dust, 
can be seen almost as clearly as if mount- 
ed on a microscopic slide. 

Into the veins of this animal was 
injected some lampblack, mixed with 
water, a little gum arabic and ordinary. 

. ’ o - 

salt, an entirely nonpoisonous mixture. 
Thousands of particles of carbon, were 



thus introduced into the blood and could 
be seen circulating with it through the 
transparent gills. True to their duty, 
the white corpuscles in a day or two 
engulfed the carbon particles, but for 
several days more the leucocytes could 
be seen circulating with the blood stream 

o 

and carrying their'load of coal with them. 
Gradually the carbon-laden corpuscles 
disappeared and only the ordinary qar- 
bon free ones remained. Where had the 

• V | • 

carbon been left? Had it been simply 
deposited somewhere in the system ? The 
tissues were fixed and serial sections 
made. The natural pigment was bleached 
with hydrogen dioxide, so that if any car- 
bon was present it would show un- 
mistakably. With the exception of the 
spleen, no carbon appeared in the tissues, 
but in many places the carbon-laden 
leucocytes were found. In mucous cavi- 
ties and on mucous surfaces and on the 

surface of the skin were many of them : 

✓ ’ 

in the walls of organs were many more 
apparently on their way to the surface 
with their load ; that is, the carbon is 
actually carried out of the tissues upon 

the free surface of the skin and mucous 

• / 

membranes, where, being outside of the 
body, it could no more interfere in any 
way with it. But what is the fate of the 
leucocytes that carry the lampblack out 
of the tissues? They carry their load 
out and free the body, but thev them- 
selves perish. The}' sacrifice themselves 
for the rest of the body as surely as ever 
did soldier or philanthropist for the 
betterment or the preservation of the 
state. 
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IN MEMORIAM : SRI VEERAYOGEN I)RA SWAM! 



was initiated into Yoga practice by Sri 



HE Lord says: “He who among 
lovers, friends and foes, strangers, 

neutrals, foreigners and relatives, and 

* * 

also among the righteous and unrighte- 
ous, is of balanced mind is highly 
esteemed/’ The name of Sri Veerayo- 
gendra Svvami of Chicacoleis well known, 
in Madras Presidency and Burma as a 
venerable sage whose disciples are 
numerous all over India and Burma. His 
great motto was the combination of work 
and meditation. Irrespective of caste, 
creed, sex and age he imparted the 
spiritual light to ail that came in contact 
with, him and thus brought peace to 
millions of wandering minds. His divine 
love and childlike simplicity made many 
a learned man his disciple. The two sweet 
and sacred words ‘Pa’ and *Ma’, were his 
favorite terms in addressing humanity. 
He composed four poetical works in 
Telegu. The first M anasavairagyam , he 
wrote sixty years ago — an instructive 
lesson in short verses — and got it printed 
and circulated freely. The second Pam- 
brahnianandabodha , a very popular book 
of the day, is a dialogue between Uma 
and Maheshwara on K ar ma and Yoga. 
The third, Pat arthaparayanaikashatakam 
are all prayerful verses. The fourth is the 
story of the young prince Dhruba. 

While vet in his teens the burden of 

mr 

supportingthe family fell on his shoulders. 
.He entered military service as a store- 
master and thus travelled all over South- 

r 

ern India and Burma. At Kadappa he 



Heerananda. He commenced preaching 

to his regimental companions who were 

% 

deeply touched by the glory of his realisa- 
tion. Tiie native regiments to which his in- 
fluetice extended were gradually convert- 
ed into Vedantic schools. This magical 
influence was felt ail the way from 
Madras to Tuticorin. In those times 
when Vedanta was very little known, Mr. 
P. Parthasarathy Naidu, an influential 
gentleman of Tuticorin heard of him and 
was greatly influenced by this new spirit 
and became his devoted disciple. By 
his aid Sri Swam is subsequent works 
came to light and their free distribution 
effected. His disciples built for him a 
Matham at Chicacole. After twenty 
years’ sojourn in Southern India he re- 
turned home when he was welcomed bv 

* 

the citizens with great honour. During 
the last forty years he was with his son, 
and though a householder he lived the 
life of a Yogin working always for the 
good of the world, as a man of all 
countries, all creeds and all castes. Till 
the very last he was found to work 
vigilantly and was never known to be 
sick. His virtuous wife departed this 
life three years ago. On the 21st De- 
cember, 1901, at Vizianagram in the 
presence of his many disciples, he passed 
into eternal Samadhi. 

A Bereaved Disciple. 

* 
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CHAKESPEARE’S MACBETHand 

^ THE RUIN OF SOULS. By WlLLI AM 

Miller, c. i. e., d. d., l. l. d. Principal 
of the Madras Christian College and 
Vice-chancellor of the University of 
Madras. Madras, 1901.* 

9 

A reference in the opening lines of 
this neat little volume shows that it is 
preceded by another work by the same 
author, ‘'Shakespeare’s King Lear and 

Indian Politics.” We have not had 

# 

the pleasure of seeing the book and so 
cannot tell what the reading of Indian 
Politics into King Lear is like, but we 
have no hesitation to state that whatever 
object Shakespeare might have in writing 
Macbeth, it has lent itself admirably 
under the dissecting knife of Dr. Miller 
to a demonstration of the moral anatomy 
of a considerable part of the human 
nature. 

The two great thoughts which our 
author thinks ‘‘form the ground-plan” of 
the play are these. “The first, that evil 
of any kind when it is chosen, or yield- 
ed to, or so much as admitted into the 
mind, works out suffering and sorrow, 
not through any special intervention by 
the Ruler of the world but in virtue of 
the world’s inherent constitution, and 
that evil does this as certainly in the 
case of men who upon the whole may be 
reckoned good as in the case of men who 
upon the whole are bad. The second 
thought is that the final issue of the 
suffering and sorrow which any sub- 



mission to moral evil causes depends on 
the character of those on whom such 
suffering comes — on the wav in which 

O 9f 

their previous history and training dis- 
pose them to receive it — on the question 
whether in their time of trial they rec- 
ognize and resist the evil from which 
their suffering has sprung, or fail to 
recognize or cease to hate it.” And he 
goes on to show with the knowledge of 
an expert, the significance and purpose 

of each integral part of the structure. 

* 

We have nothing but admiration for 
the clear insight into the working of the 
human mind and a close acquaintance 
with its highways and byways and the 
quarters they lead to, — which meets one 
in every page of the work and the beauti- 
ful analytical form in which they are 
portrayed. But we confess our admira- 
tion for the author as well as our estima- 
tion of the usefulness of the work would 
have been much more enhanced if the 
correlative of ‘good’, to which frequent 
reference is necessarily' made in it, had 

V * 

been stated in a philosophical way, 
instead of the grotesque concrete form 
of dogmatic Christian theology. 

THE CHRONOLOGY of ANCIENT 

1 INDIA. First series. The Begin- 
ning of the Kali Yuga. By VELANDAI 
Go V ALA A IYER, B. A., Pleader, Chittoor, 
Madras, 1901/f 



* t (L A. Niitesini & Co., Esplanade, Madras. Brice 
Re 1. ami Re 1--1 rt>i>ee lively. 
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We have on several occasions 
given pointed expression in these columns 
to the view that it was high time capable 
Indians should come forward and take 
the places, so unhappily filled hitherto 
by Western scholars, of commentators, 
elucidatofs. and critics- of the Indian sa- 
cred, philosophical and historical writings. 
It is not with a little satisfaction that we 
have watched the progress in this line, 
quite slow, we admit, but sure and steadi- 
ly increasing. The work before us is 
another milestone in this path. It is a 
reprint of papers originally contributed 
to Mr. Natesan’s excellent magazine, 
The Indian Review ; and its issue in 
book form has been a service to educa- 
ted India. 

The educated Indian has oil one side 

% 

the long cherished, traditional, extreme- 
ly exaggerated ideas of his country, about 
the perfection, oldness &c., of his Scrip- 
tures, and historical events, respectively, 
and on the other, the criticisms of West- 
ern savants and missionaries who. with 
a few exceptions, would have life in 
ancient India start in as near a past to 
the Christian era as possible. The duty 
of the present-day Indian is to steer 
clear both of these shoals, and. we are 
gratified to see to what ex tent Mr. Gooala 

o 

Aiyer has succeeded in doing this. 

It is impossible to attempt anything 
like a detailed notice of the work in the 

4 

/ 

small .compass at our disposal. We can- 
not even cite the works upon which our 
author draws for the facts and evidences 
of his arguments. We shall satisfy our- 
selves with mentioning two conclusions 
pf Mr. Aiyer, asking the reader to see 
for himself how they (and many others) 



A I’K. 
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have been arrived at by a perusal of the 
work itself. “Kalivuga commenced in 

mf O 

I 176 Ii C.” “The Mahahharata war took 
place in the latter part of the year 1194 




This book gives in brief the chief 
events of the life of one of the greatest 
religious reformers of modern India and 

O 

discovers to public gaze some of the lofty 
impulses which worked within him,— a 
study of which cannot but be elevating 
to one and ail. 

But we are sorry to notice that the 
authors admiration for his subject has. 

• 1 

proved too strong for him to keep true 
to the stand-point he chooses for him- 
self with so much deliberation (see pre- 
face); for he has failed to regard Swami 

• 1 

Dayananda as “a mere onlooker from a 
distance” (his own words); on the con- 
trary, it is evident his too close proxi- 

• • 

mitv to the Swami has blinded him to 
the many other figures that shine on 
the same field with as great (if not more) 
brilliance. For how else could he state 
that Swami Dayananda “is the author of 
those mighty influences which have 
evolved order and harmony out of chaos”, 
seeing that a whole host of reformers 
worked themselves to death in India 
before Dayananda and that in spite of 
their life-long and strenuous • labors 
India can vet do with a little more 

v 

social and religious progress and a little 
less of those evils against which they all 
fought ? 
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To show the cflorv of Davananda's 

o / ^ 

mission the author takes ‘‘a survey of 

■/ 

the entire rantre of history of this country” 
from the Vedic times down to the 
present day, and of all the great reformers 
who rose from time to time he allows a 
place of honour to two only, — Buddha 
and Sankara. Nanaka and Kabir and 
Dad 11 all of whom have been marked 
out bv historv as great religious reformers 

✓ j o i > 

and the glory of whose mission is still 

o j 

strongly attested by thousands of 
their followers all over the country, were 
according to our author ‘mere Bhagats.’ 
The names of Ramanuja, Ramananda, 
Chaitanya and Ram Mohan Roy, to him, 
are not even worthy of mention ! 

The picture whicli has been drawn of 
the age of Manu is more imaginary than 
real. That the ‘accident of birth’ was 
of not much consequence in the caste 
regulations is not warranted by the words 
of the great law-giver himself. The 
very name of a Sudra child which has to 
be chosen shortly after its birth, well con- 
veys the idea that it is born to serve 

•r 

(Manu, II, 31-32). Never should the 
sentence of death be passed upon a 
Brahman, even if he is addicted to all 

sorts of crimes (VIII, 380). The Sudra 

* 

has been created by the Self-born One 
to serve the Brahman (VIII, 413). Many 
more passages like the above can be 
quoted from Manu which goes against 
the statement of the author. 

Dayananda was a real great man. 
He stands on his own merits. Any 
attempt to show his greatness by ignor- 
ing history betrays lack of reverence for 
Truth and cannot but weaken the cause 
it -seeks to further. 



Acknowledged with thanks 

THE Imitation ok Sri Krishna. 

* Quotation from the Hindu Religious 

literature for each day in the year. 

^ ^ 

Compiled by S. C. Mukijopadhava 
M. A., Calcutta, 1900 



\ f arivasva Raiiasya with a com- 

* mentary by Bhaskararaya. In origi- 

% 

nal Sanskrit. Edited by R. Ananta 
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Krishna SasTRY. Bombay 1901. Price 
Re. 1. 



T he Vishnu Sahasranama with Sri 

Sankaracharya’s commentary. Origi- 

1 . 4 « * 

nal text and English translation by 

R. Ananta Krishna Sastry. Madras 

_ • 

1901. Price Re. 1-8. 



S iva Shasranama Stotra with Sri 

Nilkantha’s commentary. Original 
text and English translation by R. 

Ananta Krishna Sastry. Madras 
1902. 



KALI THE MOTHER 



BY THE SISTER A7 V EDITA. 



. . . . We get an exceedingly suggestive 

interpretation of the well-known hideous figure of 
KALI . — The Light. London. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 



A IWEM-TRKE which grows on the 
banks of the Amazon has leaves 30ft. to 
50ft. in length and 10ft. to 12ft. in 
breadth. 



A NEW map, showing the North- 
West Frontier Province, is now under 
preparation in the Survey of India 
Department, and will be issued almost 
immediately. 

Thk Grand Duke Boris, cousin of the 
Czar of Russia, is travelling incognito in 
India.. He spent some time at Oota- 
camimd, which he left for Madras and 
Bombay. From Bombay the Grand 
Duke tours in Raj pu tana and Central 
India. 

PROFESSOR Fleming, in a recent lec- 
ture on waves, at the Royal Institution, 
said that the common notion of the 

immense length and height of the Atlantic 

* * 

waves was a fallacy. The longest did 
not exceed 300ft., and commonly they 
did not exceed 100ft. 



THE Four Hours’ Sleep Society is the 
latest thing in associations, and it is 
Chicago bred. The members argue 

o 1 1 

that more than four hours’ sleep is un- 
necessary, and they pledge themselves 
not to have more, and to bring up their 
children on the same plan. 

The new census figures for the Central 
Provinces show a very large decline 



among what are commonly called abori- 

o y 

gines or non-Aryan tribes, following 
their tribal fetish worship. These now 
number only 469 per 10,000 of the 
population against 1,608 in 1891. 

The researches of the Royal Society’s 
Malaria Commission have concluded at 
Madras, so far as South India is concern- 
ed, with the departure of Captain Jones, 
I. M. S., for Lahore. Ennore proved a 
most interesting locality from the point 
of view of the Malarial Commissioners. 

r 

We are glad to tell our readers that 

the Swami Vivekananda is fast recover- 

■ • 

ing from his recent illness under the able 
treatment of Kaviraj Mahananda Sen 
Gupta of Calcutta. It is hoped that if 
this rate of progress continues the 
Swami will gain his norma! health again 
in a short time. 



Two ingenious cyclists have colla- 
borated to turn the handle-bar into a 
gas-generator for an acetylene lamp. 
The handle-bar is divided into a water 
chamber and carbide chamber, the two 
being connected by a pipe, and the flow 
of water being controlled by a valve from, 
outside. In the centre is a gas chamber 
having an outlet to feed the lamp. 

T 

The Echo de Paris has inaugurated 
a novel competition, a direct outcome of 
the present milk-adulteration scare in 
the French capital. A prize of 5 , 0001 *. 
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is offered to the successful competitor, 
irrespective of nationality, who, before 
the 15th of May, shall devise a simple 
and efficient test of pure milk, such as 
can be used at the door when buying 
and without waiting for the official re- 

o 

port from the city laboratory. 

Thk use of ether, as more volatile than 

water, in boilers for engines is an old 

idea, but only now has a practical engine 

of the kind been introduced. It is the 

invention of M. Desvignes de Malapert 

6 

and is illustrated in the Scientific Ameri- 
can, Jan uar)’ 4th, together with an ether 
motor-car. Some think the ether engine 
may work a revolution in machinery. 

Till*: Time s, in a special article on the 

decision of the India Office not to ap- 

% 

point a successor to Sir George Bircl- 
wood, Chief of the Special Branch of 
Revenue and Statistics Department 
declares that this closes the onlv satis- 
factory, prompt and accessible link 
between the India Office and capitalists 
and traders, on whom it so largely de- 
pends. The article concludes by stating 
that the significance of the commercial 
and industrial tendencies of the times is 
most inadequately realised at the India 
Office. 



Existing methods of preserving fruit 
bv freezing them in cold chambers being 

* o o 

imperfect and costly, a new refrigerator 
for the purpose has been introduced by 
MM. Douane and Corblin. As illus- 
trated in La Nature , it consists of closed 
metallic cylinders, stored with the fruit 

in separate layers, and surrounded with 

* 

a freezing mixture, thus fulfilling the 



required conditions of a fixing tem- 
perature, restricted amount of the same 

# 

air, and absence of light. The fruit has 
to be thawed gradually. Peaches kept 
in this way for two months appear to 
be as good as when plucked. 

The question of finding storage room 
for the vast accumulation of newspaper's, 
at the British Museum, will be solved 
by the Government purchasing a site of 
about six acres at Hendon for the 
erection of a building in which to store 
the newspapers, and a preliminary vote 
of ,£3,000 this year towards the total of 
£\ 8,000 required for the site and build- 
ing has been placed upon this session’s 
Civil Service estimates. This plan, while 
it provides storage accommodation for 
at least a century, will maintain intact 
the files of the newspapers of the Empire 
which have gradually accumulated in 
the National Library. 

Last month two Brahmin young men 
Messrs H. Dwaraka Nath B. A., and 
S. V. Seshadri Iyengar, B. A., left Ban- 
galore for Bombay en route to England. 
These, it would be remembered, are the 
candidates selected by the Mysore 
Government for training in New York 
in Electric and Hydraulic engineering, 
the other two candidates are Messrs C. 
Karippa and H. D. Rice. Three of 

these candidates (Mr. Rice excepted) 

► 

worked sometime, in the Bangalore 
Workshop of the S. M. Railway 
Company, the Superintendent where- 
of has given the Brahmin young 
men particularly, a flattering testimony 
of their power of endurance and capacity 
for sustained hard work. The four can- 
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didates have booked their passage by 
B. S. Caledonia sailing from Bombay. 
Thev will stav in England for a month 

m ✓ ^ 

to acdamati.se themselves and to obtain 
the needful letters from the authorities. 

i. 

* 

Thev are due in New York on the 22nd 
Mav from which date until thev lease 

a & 
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the American soil they are to give satis- 
faction to no less than three authorities 
in their work and conduct — the Company, 
the managers of the Hotel and the 
British Consul. In this connection it is 
stated that Mr. P. N. Krishna Murti, 
the Devvan, as the head of the orthodox 
Brahmins among officials, has given the 
two voung rnen very good advice and 
warned them against deleterious West- 
ern influences. “Preserve vour national- 
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ity and come back determined to be one 
of us as ever and not to be estranged 
from us/' was the substance of his advice 
to the young Brahmins. 

In diabetes the patient requires hy- 
drates of carbon for his nourishment, 
and the problem is to find the best form 
for the purpose. Bread is allowed, but, 
as a rule, medical men, in spite of some 
protests, forbid potatoes. Nevertheless, 
M. Mosse, after five years of trial and 
research, concludes that potatoes are 
not only good in diabetes, but may be 
preferable to bread when given in the 
proportion of twoand a half to three parts 
(by weight) of potatoes to one of bread. 
This result, according to the Comptes 
Rbuius of the Academy of Sciences holds 
for nervous, pancreatic, and arthritic 
diabetes, and he thinks it owing to potash 
in the potatoes. Physicians, in forbidding 
potatoes, have looked to the amylaceous 
matter and overlooked the salts and 



water they contain. The proportion of 
water in potatoes is double, and the 
proportion of salts equal to. that in bread ; 
so that with three weights of potatoes 
for one of bread the patient gets an 
equivalent of amylaceous and albumen - 
oid matter with six times the water, 
and thrice the salts, of which the potash 
forms carbonate of potash in the body, 
and acts as an alkaline cure, stimulat- 
ing the weak glvcolvtic action in cases 
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of diabetes. The regimen of potatoes 
should, however, be watched by a doctor, 
especially in the case of albumenuna. 
where potash increases the toxicity of 
the blood. The Vichv cure confirms the 
cure by potatoes .- -Rez ieiv of Reviews. 

“Oik* mii;h 1 y ami old liorh ons brok * ! 

All tiio vast glimmerim: out lino or (lie whole 
Swam on the.* vision, shifriuy at one stroke, 

The am.Menr gravitation of tin- soul." 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Thkkk is somewhere in the human 
mind an image of human character in 

o 

which all wayward impulses arc restrain- 
ed, not by outside compulsion, but by 
the firm grasp of a power which holds 
everything into obedience from within 
by the central purpose of life. This 
character dreads furv and excitement as 
signs of feebleness. It shrinks from self- 
display just in proportion as it accepts 
the responsibilities of self- hood. It is 
patient because it is powerful. It is 
tolerant because it is sure. It is this 
character, I think, which St. Paul calls 
by his highest word ‘moderation’. It is 
self-possession. It is the self-found and 
possessed in God . — Phillips Brooks . 

W liKN you cannot see, wait. The .sun 
will shine again. It is not day all time. 




